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RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COMMU- 
NITY TO THE UNIVERSITY! 

‘or a number of vears now I have heard 
resses and papers on the subject of the 
istment of 

1 think 


these addresses and papers has resulted 


schools to the commu 


the 


the movement represented 
It has stimulated the schools 


it has lifted 


rreat good. 
render new types of service: 
to relief the best things that communities 
tand for, and has, to some extent, idealized 
them, but I have never heard a lecture or 
paper read upon the adjustment of the 
mmunity to the schools. It seems to me 
hat is quite as important as the attempt 
to adjust the schools to the community. The 
ssumption is widespread that progress in 
hools follows in the wake of progress in 
new ideas, new 


community, that pres 


res, new sanctions are always created 


witside the schools and later reflected in 


he schools. It is said that it is a part of 
the school’s business to study society as it 
expresses itself in given communities, and 
itself to the changes that 


No student of 


then to adjust 
ire taking place in society. 
dueation would deny the wisdom of this 

‘int of view, nor would he minimize the 
lesirability of the schools keeping in close 

ich with the world outside, but the point 
that are the only 


view communities 


vents of progress could hardly be sub 


tantiated. Real progress Is becoming less 


natter of hit or miss, less a matter of 


nee, less a matter of ent and try, or t 


| error. as it is sometimes called. 
(Address befor 
ties, November 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER : 


1922 Number 418 


progress must be based upon an intelligent 
the the 
of the men in the library or in the labo 
the 


examination of tacts, upon work 


ratory, or investigator. People read 
more widely than they ever read before, 
and they discuss more intelligently than 
before the political, social, eeonomie and 
industrial questions and issues of the times. 
When they can not secure the information 
that they ought to have, they are likely to 
act on the basis of whim, prejudice or ea 
but the 


that they were never more disposed to listen 


price ; fact nevertheless remains 
to carefully weighed evidence. 

It is true, of course, that many persons, 
altogether too many, do not yet place any 
very great relianee upon the work of the 
scholar or the deductions of the expert. 
The seholar and the expert are nevertheless 
slowly winning their way, although they 
still have a long distance to travel before 
received and accorded 
Too 


are still strongly, disposed to believe that 


their work will be 


the consideration it deserves. many 


each of us Is as competent as every other 


to solve any public problem. But when 


willing to rely 


When the 


nto 


we face a crisis we are 


upon the opinion of the expert. 


frequently fall back 


crisis Is past we 
the old ways of thinking and of acting. Ws 


eontinue to blunder along, knowing full 


} 


well that substantial and permanent prog 


ress cannot be ach eved by blundern 


, 1 : “e 
methods. hey are not only expensive bu 


enormous!\ inefficient The salvation 


demoerac\ ad pmen 1s mpon TS Will 


acknowledge the 


leadership, 


doetrine yf 
W lling? ess 


the 





‘ + 


i competent 


respect. 


every 


should be able to 


banking que 


upon 
ivriculturalist upon 


nan Upon 


‘Xpert msurance 


nsurance; the student of medicine upon 


health and disease, and so on. 


An urban university should have men 


every field that touches human life 


tallv, who are students and recognized 


scholars, men who are interested primarily 
in searching for and solving the problems 
rather than in 


of their fields 


carrying on any kind of propaganda. If 


respective 


he community wishes to adjust itself to 


The 

the educational institution located within 
its borders, it will not only urge these men 
to remain at the but it will 


make it possible for them to remain there 


institution 


through increased support. 

Every university suffers from two types 
of competition—first, competition with 
other universities that are looking for re 
eruits to fill vacancies, and, second, com- 
petition with the business world. It is not 
uncommon for business men to discourage 
young people from entering teaching. They 
take them upon the hilltops and point out 
the multitude of economie opportunities 
They 


and 


that lie in the valleys round about. 
pictures of influence 
wealth. The filled 
ambition and influenced by the pictures, 
resigns all thought of becoming a profes- 
and the Not 


only does the business world oecasionally 


paint power, 


voung student, with 


enters business world. 


sor 


point out the wide array of economic op- 


portunities which the young man will have, 


but in turn it is disposed to speak slight- 
ingly of the salary of the professor. The 
business world alone is not responsible for 
this. Many of the professions are just as 
addicted to it as men in manufactur- 


mueh 
Many of our doe- 


ing and mereantile life. 


iW, Thies Cle, 
the Various arts and 
pends largely upon the researe 
In Institutions of learnine. 
as men are drawn away from edu 
institutions in large numbers, just so 
as public sentiment fails to aceord 
researcher in educational institutio) 
eredit to which he is clearly entitled 
drift will continue. 
almost 


Furthermore, research of 


description Is encouraved and supp 


by mereantile and manufacturing | 


lishments. No one knows how much n 
is spent in the course of a year for pr 
estimated that 

$100,000.000 


research. It has been 


tween $75,000,000) and 
spent annually for research in the field 
engineering alone. If the establishm 
that provide this money would concent: 
research 


by building an institute of 


their urban universities and by grantir 
subventions for its maintenance and work 
upon the various projects that they are 

terested in, larger salaries could be pa 
the 
capacity and ability could be retained up 
the staff 
made in the conduct of the research 


members of staff—men of unusua 


and vreater progress could 


otherwise. Furthermore, it would per 
researchers to perpetuate their kind, 
is, to train other men in the technique 
research. 
On the 
citizens in the community should not m 


other hand, the ecommunit 


vifts to the university with the feeling t 
the university belongs to the commu 
merely. Whenever a university becomes 
so localized in its efforts that it minist 
merely to local needs, or what appears 
be local needs, its educational functions 
likely to be dissipated. Under such 

be made up 


enumstaneces demands may 





mportance 


( om 


ronment around 
e campus. Money f e support of the 


etual work of the university is essential great urban center surrounded by all 


0 its life and development. Gifts should kinds of manufacturing establishments and 


e made to provide buildings, books. to en hedeed 
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constantly pour clouds of smoke over the 


campus and buildings! This seems incon 
eruous and not in harmony with the eter 
nal fitness of things. 
should be taken to correct it. It cannot 
be done in a day, but the city-planning 
commission, wherever such a commission 
exists, should give consideration to the ap 
pearance of the neighborhood surrounding 
the university and it should join with the 
that 


university in providing conditions 


will make it as attractive as possible. 
There is no substitute for vood books and 
nor is there substitute 


fine teachers, any 


for attractive environments. Members of 


faculties and student bodies may achieve 
more or less distinetion with modest equip 
ment, working in a cellar or an attic, or 
housed in a room whose walls are begrimed 
with the smoke of passing trains, but they 
are likely to have a far more wholesome 
view of life if they live and work in an 
environment that is pleasant and clean and 
beautiful to look upon. 

There is a third respect in which a city 
should adjust itself to a university located 
Within its limits, or rather there is another 
condition to which the city should give 
serious attention in providing a proper en 
vironment for the education of young peo 
ple at the university, and that is through 
the enforcement of law and order and by 
providing as moral and religious an envir 
onment as it is humanly possible for it to 
provide. How disposed are we to parade 
the misdeeds of a student guilty of some 
violation of law. How disposed are we 
when some member of the teaching staff 
trespasses the moral code to announce it 
to the world with head lines. I hold no 
brief for the misconduct of any one con- 
nected with an educational institution, and 
it may be that the lurid accounts of their 
misconduct have a wholesome reactionary 
effeet upon all persons connected with the 


AND 


Kvery step possible 
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institution; but considering the matte 
and large and in the long run there js 
tle reason why we should expect mor 


the way of citizenship and conduet 01 


part of students and faculties than we 


of citizens generally. Why is it that ma 


speak lightly of disregard for law 
they, at the same time, insist that stud 
should have a wholesome respect for 
Why is it that hundreds of citizens wilfu 
violate the law, for example, surreptitious 
break the the Eightee: 


Amendment, and why create a storm 


provisions of 


protest and eriticism when a group 
students or faculty people become the 
fenders? Why is it that a community 
permit street women to be upon all the lea 
ing publie streets of the city and in 
public dining halls and cabarets plyin 
their trade, doing what they can to brea 
down the moral stamina of the young: 
veneration, but ery out that the whole 
stitution is contaminated and besmirched i 
case someone connected with it goes wrong 
Why should the theatres of the city 
permitted to make light of violations 


should pub! 


law and order, and why 
speakers be facetious about such a trag 
matter? Is it possible for a nation to su 

vive when it is partly law abiding and 
partly law disregarding? Is it possibl 
for young people to be trained in the ways 
of righteousness and rectitude when the 

fathers and mothers and friends in adul! 
life in the community play fast and loos 
with the ideals that they are being taugh! 

Can there be a double standard of morals 

A city that has a university located 

its midst has resting upon it the heaviest 
possible obligations, that is, the obligatior 
to preserve a clean house morally. The 
baneful influence of immoral and unwhol: 
some conditions can not possibly leave the 
younger generation wholly untouched. The 
teachers in every educational institution 





nd it 


onted with 


robiem 
morals f ir stu lents. 
to determ he the 


dlition. Many ed 


exact 


Callise 


‘ational author 


convinced That the promotion 


ind semi-publie dances is partly 


ble, and certainly the unchaperone 


the automobile has contributed to ds 


CV. ‘When we are look ne 


itive tor mobs. 1 well 


when 


he 


Truancy 


that parents permit their 


to run t streets, countenance and 


from school. and refuse to 
irregular 


that 


ave howl and 


s questior 


Companions 


they are 


pro, id ne 


rioters and ftire-brands ten ve: 


it’s 


The tradition that the only 


hat 
rights any one has are those that he 
dis 
be 


for collective welfare ean 


ed. The 
ht that 


not be 


next veneration must 
the 
individual 
The 


ch this doctrine of personal liberty has 


social duties and 


social 


nd are paramount to rights 


{ individual liberties. to 


extent 


ced itself into business, politics, religion, 
| edueation is a matter of common know! 


Whenever the practice of a com 


nity is such as to destroy ideals of mod 

reverence for parents or religion, 
enever it permits indecent books, or pic 
es to be distributed or displayed, when 
of unbridled 


se and indecent behaviour are allowed 


forces 


the unorganized 
take root and are adyoeated, thes en 
that strikes at 
ndation of the American home, Amer! 
the 


age eonduct the very 


industry and American school. 


tainly sueh tendencies can be found, 


is certainly true that they have 


flourished here and there because of what 


» have failed to teach in the home and as 


nmunities and as edueational institutions 


| 
i 


they will remain here in spite of all 
spasmodie efforts of the government at 
order 


makine until the forees of law. 


Teolsne 
COLUSTIESS 


it’ rood 


Common 


COMMUN T\ © diseove} Thiet 


university and to attempt 


+ + 
tO Those 


deals us 


practices OF a COommunits am no 


dends, 


believe that 


sure 


ith will pay the vreate 


but 
either has to be nevleeted 
would be better to neglect 
former. What does a 


all What 


eXistence 


the latter than 


univer 


. 


itv stand 
after 
for 


are ‘ 


What 
A 


for knowledge, for a search for the truth 


primary ex 


kind ideals 


s saturated with university stands 


+ 
0 


art, for better associations, for morality 


ind for religion. It stands for the highe 


alues of life. There was a time in the his 


tory of the human race when the values ot 


life consisted largely of food, clothing, 


shelter and ornaments. The values of life 
n those days were essentially 
They 


exchanged, 


material 
handled, 
do 


of life. 


in 


character. could be 


They 


seer 


and had to vers 


They 


were 


largely wi the 


Nnecessilles 


were concerned with things that im 


mediate and near at hand. Gradually these 


have been displaced with a new set) =6Ol 


values that are more remote and 
but 
The 


communits 


nadefinite 
more intangible, 
life. 


every 


represent 


thie fine 


things of Important questions 
\ hich usk 
are, Does it wish to provide for more know! 


higher 
Does 


has to tselt 


edge and for and finer types of 


works of art wish to encourage 


the search for truth in every field of human 
its efforts 


for an improvement of the associations of 


learning? Is it willing to lend 





{ ‘ i 


Will it lav a be 7 ral Ol her two splendid 


veneration, j will it tT upeor tool real interest the con 
religious ide voing on above them. Suddenly 
educational t t ba ! man turned to the man and asked. ** \ 
does the water go s not all « 
stands are, reet. so Tle: answere 
Judwinent ais ternal i the eternal HOULS look, ** Tae the seWers, O 
‘rities of religion. Lett teachers and Where are vou from that vou don 
tizens alike search them out. and oO that?’ She mentioned a seetion | K 
then (pon our respective COMMUNITIES but a Citvless, sewerless, practically 
Mba inister noth erely to the Ine sTretel ’ land. settled almost wit! 
veneration ie building « etter memory. Knowing the condition ¢ 
bette nen ana schools in that poverty stricken dist 


the vears within which she had grow 


renerations vet unborr 


Loecea D. Corruax | knew she was in all probability 
o ! nearls SO, and her ch ldren 
old enough to brine home to 


IN JUSTICE AND FAIRNESS TO ALL viear ous education many such wome 


AMERICA has offered. } “ tin to The keenness f observation, 
otfer SUCH bounds y ti t fo those or iearning, . splend dy 
who would ava themselve f her HoOunty alert children at her side 
that tailure lid ‘ome SVNONVMOLUS ne aginst her ignorance ol 

any siecesst r pe vhich was to that msienificar 

haps only }f x; stied people, \ } the madication a. ry low ntellive: 
ability to do so. nereased and more ver The ield of edueation, thouel 
eral nterest i? psven HOLY and mental from this than other fields of our 2 
testing has viven to those who have ip life, has at present all too much 
reality little or knowledge of the sub unfair attitude in it. It 
jeet a somewhat inflated “a oof what ilmost everywhere, in some places 
tive intelligence, alon ‘ l unaided. ean system, [ do not know that the tea 
do for the fortunate possessor of it. Still of any nation have the right to feel 
others mistake aggressiveness for intel] they hold their position by virtue of 
rence, especially when that agvressi , livence superior to that of the membe 
s in a field unknown to 1 peo wl the class they teach, but I do knovy 
are admiring the averessor. positively that no teacher in Americ 

There is apparently no walk i if safe in maintaining such an attitud 
Where this misunderstanding l Opinions to the. contrary notwithstan 


found. Several years ago [| was foreed the mere possession of intelligence 


by a heavy rainstorm in a middle-western never carry any one up. That there 


eity to take refuge i tiny notion shoy been individuals who reached a plac 
on a side street. A young woman with the sun by no other apparent means, | 
two children had preceded me 11 he coln for imstanee, is true, but somev 
place and stood talking in friendly fashion in their eareer, perhaps all unknow 
with the proprietor, a wizened, old-young them, a fortunate contact or experi 
man. [ found cause for admiration in has provided the impelling foree « 


the strong, quiet face of the woman. and leading gleam whieh was to goad « 





Incessa 


‘xperience that 


people are cenerally have 


foolishly Spx an ove! 


Deen 
ilvent family, both sensitive and loyal, 


. . . . } . 
more supernorhials round 


ny as the Mainstay ¢ 


inate family, where 


burdens, than 


the mighty, at 


would 
whole, 


other mem! 


vhile 
responsible mor 


heir obl 


member o1 


the specialized training which would 


their own pr They a 


1e the less rood teachers tor thelr tall 


to rise from the ranks, for the loyalty 


not confined 


eh has kept tiem 


does account 


‘ir own family. 


he presence in the lower rank, of in 


lividuals of higher native intelligence than 


who supervise them or teach them in 
the 


session, as 1s sometimes 


he summer 
ase. 


[ was much amused this summer at a 


normal school 


Most of the 


croup of instructors in a 


who had a very restless class. 
several 


students were teachers of years 


experience but who had been unable to get 
in their localities the specialized training 


they felt they needed, and they had come 


far in hope of obtaining such assistance. 
The work given them was not what they 
expected nor needed. They were constant- 


irritated and exasperated, and when the 


forthcoming, 
he 


ny to sootne 


the board, assured them 


} 


eXamination and 


ence 


per 


= 
provided 


vears, of 1 , or ol expel 


Satie DaSIS 


tainly that 


who would WOrk succe 


my experience with mentally defective 


been so adjudged DY il 


children, who had 


highly trained expert, has taught me | 


find unexpected allies among those 


vould 


who felt they shared my responsibilities 


regardless of the limitations their condi 


tion imposed. From the 1 


down to the kindergartener 


like children who try to wate 


from the ground in a crowd. They are 


conscious of the superior mental stature 


our and training give us 


age, 


they 


experience 
that 


If we watch and do not 


realize we see som thir cy 


and 
that they do not. 
share with them what we see they are re 
sentful, but if we find a point of vantage, 


from which, with our help, they can see 


something of what is going on, they do not 
push or crowd and they give us their un 
questioning loyalty. 

not 


Undoubtedly, influence is rovern 


ment, but influence is of much benefit 


helping to fix the standards by 
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ch he is to judge his conduct and that 


those around him. No man ean con- 


trol his destiny without a guiding stan- 
dard, any more than can a captain hope 

‘ing his ship to port without chart or 
compass. Educated people never seem to 


realize, or a 7 to remember when it 


would be of benefit, that primitive people 


ind young children are loyal to an in- 


al but not to a standard, but that 
transferred, if time. 

are given, first to the 
person who won the loval 
lard itself. Much 


] 
‘ 


‘iticism of the schools and 
my mind to blame for the 
le many of us have 
our children and 

to forestall 

of our own 

perform it. This attitude 
doubt of our own ability, 
0 creative work 

Personally I am practically 

hasty or ill-advised eriti 

and most teachers, elementary teach- 

ers especially, meet it with at least a show 
of indifference or irritability, Just as ehil- 
meet it with a show of nonchalance 


’ 


‘uculence 
and every teacher try to exert her influ 
ence to the fullest to enable children to 
see how she arrives at the standards which 

and to help them to make 

for themselves. It is not as if 

each child would stay in our charge in- 
detinitely, thus enabling us to turn out 
small patterns of ourselves, for the com- 
posite product of the influence of many 
could not, with reasonable care in selee- 


of teachers, be tinetured overmuch 
the results of the bad judgment of 
ny one of us. Certainly we could turn 
out a population which would refuse to be- 
lieve the teachings of one, and only one, 


politician or political party, or accept as 


gospel what any 


print. 


one ot our 1 


le@Wsp 
i 


I do not read a book, see a play, 
I think, what of 


ean the children understand? Sue 


hear a leeture bu 


represent TO me 


t 


peeps at the 


process ‘ 


hich is life, and as I[ earry to these ¢ 


dren a share of what 


I see will they und 


stand my attitude toward them. My 


feetives could understand but | 


compelled attention until it beea 


while L leetured, for five mu 


’ on somet! 


] 4 - 
them, irom = split 


tolerance toward 


and again I go past 


lecture halls of a great university and 


ittle 
mea 


utes ¢ 


ling in the world 


? 
i 


} 


all faiths, to 


setting of ‘‘The Garden of Allah.’’ 


e on the street 


1a 
iit 


the windows of 


sometimes see students seribbling stead 


while an absorbed professor talks n 


less to the tops of sleek heads. 


| } 
al\ 


think of the well-filled notebooks, and. 


it is my opinion that you can not do 


thines well at onee, 


the poorly filled hea 


| would like to see notebooks banished 
hall for 


ment. <All too many student 


upon their 


a time for an exp 


to seribble at 


nous rate. he present systen 


' 
+ 


rather than 


aking puts a premium upon m 


mental. 


The reading and arithmetic 


Ss dep 
an @! 
l ot 


inual 


stru 


my Osear are doubtless of n 


him, though he is a defective 


he standard | 


to him is worth more. I met hi 


I 


nanaged to 


ret 
m on 


. a 


street one afternoon and he walked to 


with outstretched 


hand 


saying 


what 


knew would certainly bring him my 


proval and my praise, ‘I’ve got a 


and I’m 


working evel 


10b, M 


"Vv qaa' 


Somehow we ought to be able to make o 


examinations take the form of a concer 


sitiat 


ion in life, even if it has 


to be 


imaginary one, wherein the principles 


strive to teach mus 


+ 
t 


be brought 


into pl 








spent 


those wl 


ype WhO no 


nm SLOW, < 


le supernormal. 
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IN THE UPPER ELEMEN- 
TARY GRADES 


education 


HISTORY 


[AT coimmon school should 


has be variously determined 
ir eountry ’s develop 
meant the 


ne and knowledge nee 


] viv dual 


iinating interes 


to comprehe d 


of the society of his times, so that he micht 


be capable both of enjoying and of per 


17th ce 


ehureh 


them. Thus, in 


Eneland, 


petuating ntury 


when and 


the eatechism, 


one and when 


psalter, and Bible were practically the sole 


textbooks, to be able to read and under 


tand the Holy 


nd and aim of the training supplied 


Seriptures constituted the 


common schools. A century later, 


when the state and the church had become 
ated, 
erations from old world religious persecu 

the 


sepa and, removed by several ren 


tion, men and women lacked some ol 


their forefathers, making 


. , 
reLivious zeal Ol 


he dominant pur 


} ] ] 
a living had come to be 
7 { 
1789, 


into ettect, 


our federal con 


the 


to be safeguarded 


pose. so in when 


Stitution went well-being 
of the state was judged 
if the average citizen was able to read with 
a moderate degree of fluency, to write leg! 
bly, to spell with reasonable consistency and 
some regard for the rules of orthography, 
and to know as much of arithmetic as would 
enable him to ealeulate the interest on a 
debt, to keep the family accounts and to 
make change in buying and selling. 

This 


school edueation to the three R’s persisted 


narrow restriction of common 


so far towards our times that it constituted 
the substance of schooling no longer than 


a century ago. It strikes us with surprise 


to learn that in the curriculum prescribed 
for the school-boys of those days there was 
no study of their country’s history. A few 
1827, Massachu- 


later. however. in al, 


years 


AND 


SOCIETY Vout. XVI, No 


the leader in American edueatio; 


Sertts, 


movements. Tor 


the first time placed | 
in the group of studies required to 

n every city, town, or district 
Other st 


It} lies or householders. 


wing into line and gave sin 


ition of the importance of this stu 
no aecident or mere chance t} 
after 


ending of the War of 1812, Ameriean |] 


period follow ine close 


tors ame to be required as a subjec 
American For th 
at the United States began to fe: 


that it 


‘aininge of citizens. 


it was th 


most strongly had a destiny of 
to face its own 1} 


wn, and commenced 


’ . 
nal problems. It was in those years t! 


American democracy really awoke to si 


consciousness and began to claim its ow 


a spirit manifested in new state constit 


tions much more liberal than their pre 
CFeSSOTS, 


and in the reaching out by the pla 


political powe 


} _ ; a 
pie LO! possession Ol 
Not till then did property-holding as 


for 


peo 


qualification for voting and offic 


holding come to be done away with ar 
manhood suffrage come to be written 

our laws. The young American democra 

about that time celebrated this attainment 
majority by electing Andrew Jack 
president. While 
Daniel Webster, frightened 
declaring their fear that th 


of its 
son as conservativ:s 
leaders, even 
DY this, were 
plain people into whose hands political 
power was being placed were incapable o! 
safely wielding it, the requirement was be 
ing made for the first time by school laws 
that American history should be studied 
by all the sons and daughters of the plai 
people. The developing 
democracy seems to have called this sub 
ject into the schools of the nation in the 
belief that the children of a free people 
must be taught by what price their free 
dom had been won, what ideals had give) 
courage to the founders of their state, and 


new spirit o 
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hat obligations life in a free community 


d upon its citizens. It was this 
cade of the °20’s that gave our country 

ts first public high school, another evi 

» of society’s recognition that citizen- 


ip had 


ese larger responsibilit 


widened its arena and 
les a larger prepa 
ition must be supplied through the schools. 


For 


pinion ol 


now the days were gone 


the well-born or property-pos- 
sessing minority determined public policy. 
Government had come truly to be of and 

the people. That publie opinion which 
was now to rule was to be one expressed 
by the votes of all adult male citizens, and 
the schools were looked to as society 's best 
agency for increasing the sense of civic re 
the 
knowledge of this body of citizens. 
the Michigan 


the first to accept this new importance of 


sponsibility and widening political 


Among newer states was 


American history; in 1837, at the very be 
vinning of her statehood, her superintend 
ent of public instruction included in his re 
United 
The 


followed 


port a plea for the teaching of 
States history in the common schools. 
schools of Wiseonsin territory 
Michigan’s example in that, as in many 
matters; and when the 


other edueational 


first system of graded schools was estab- 
lished, that of Kenosha, United States his- 
tory was prescribed for the grammar grades 
Read- 
ing, spelling, and defining from the 4th 

English 


and 
crammar, arithmetie, 


along with the following subjects: 


5th readers, penmanship, 


mental and written 
geography and map drawing, oral instrue- 
tion in manners and morals, with familiar 
conversations upon the science of common 
things, daily exercises in vocal music, and 
English composition and declamation on 
alternate weeks. This reads not vastly dif- 
ferent from the typical Wisconsin course 
of study for the grammar grades to-day. 
Like that of to-day, it contained no study 


same 


that for 


when the 
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of European history. 


West 


+ } ‘ 
! the state 


But East and 


agreed that for the well-being o 


ts children must know American 


+ 


historv. 
In its nevlect of European histor, Wis 
cOonsin 


Was not then different from the 


older States of our union. The State s iper 


York State 


‘the his 


‘ation of New 
Isso declared 


In countries, however desi) 
e, Cannot ordinar ly enter into 
a system of common school education with 


field. It 


t as a superfiuityv and leave it to 


out opening too wide a 
to treat 
such as have leisure in Such 
was American educational opinion in those 
days and this kept European history not 
only from the grades but from the high 
For, though the 

, 


rh school course oO} 


school as well. Kenosha 
three-vear hic 


eluded 


siology, botany, chemistry, natural philoso 


study in 


English, algebra, geometry, phy 


phy (1. e. Latin, Greek, moral 


physies 
philosophy, mental philosophy and natural 
theology, it contained no European history 
and indeed practically no American. 

In 1835 the population was composed 
predominantly of people of English stock. 
Since that time every 


country of Europe 


has come to be largely represented here. 
In 1835 our country’s population was a 
little less than 13,000,000. Since that time 
there have come from Germany and Rus 
immigrants totalling than 
More » 000.000 
come from Denmark, Norway and Sweden; 


more than 2,000,000 from Italy; four and 


sia alone 


that 


more 


number. than have 


one-half millions from Ireland: two mil- 


lions of Jews have come, two millions of 
half a Bohemians, 
third of a Hun 


garians, one quarter of a million Swiss, and 


Austrians, one million 


more than one million 


hundreds of thousands of other races and 
nationalities. Our population to-day com 
35 different races, speaking 54 lan 


with 13 


prises 


millions of its members 


ruages, 
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rd of 


has its roots in other soils than this and in 


One thi our population 


foreign born. 


civilization than ours. To-dav it 


another 
s America’s supreme task to find the way 


which these many diverse elements liv- 


mn One soil under one government ean 


assimilated and become really a part 


"our national life. 


fhe time has come when the group of 


udies upon which we have relied hereto 


‘ to prepare our youth for eitizen- 


p must be supplemented by the study 
f some parts of European history, because, 
Americans to understand America to 

it is essential that they understand 

each other. Just about half of our present 
population of one hundred and ten millions 
is from non-English stock. One indispen- 


sable service that our schools must render 
is that they must unite us, for the only se- 


foundation for our house of democe- 


cure 
racy is mutual understanding. One foe 
to this, one great hindranee to the process 
of making American citizens out of immi- 
erants has been the prejudice they have 
been compelled to meet, a prejudice that 
expresses itself in contemptuous nicknames 
for race or nationality. A conspicuous 
souree of this prejudice and uneoncealed 
contempt is provincialism, narrowness of 
information, lack of knowledge, and of ap- 
preciation of the glory of achievements that 
have been wrought by other nations of the 
world, and an ignorance of the vast extent 
to which American civilization is under ob- 
ligation to the Italian, 


Slavic. German, Hungarian fellow-citizens. 


aneestors of our 


When those aspects of European history 


are taught which reveal the broad origins 


of present day religious beliefs, of art in its 


wide range of influence upon our daily 


lives, —musie, literature, architecture, paint- 
ing, seulpture,—of our governmental ideals 
shaped by slow evolution, of our present 


forms of industry enriched by invention 


AND SOCIETY Vo. 


and device from ev ery corner of the world 
boys and virls W ill come to realize how 
woot of our social fabrie has 


warp and 


grown and how many and how diverse ; 
various speech who ha 
The a 
Eng 


stock had no monopoly of the task of build 


the peoples ot 
woven into it important strands. 
cestors of those of us who are of 


our American eivilization: but this 


ing 
until more history is taught many will not 
understand. 

Another reason why the study of Eu 
pean history should supplement the Ame) 
ean history that is now taught in our ele 
mentary grades is that the America ot 
1925 occupies a position in the world not 
dreamed of in 1835, when the Roeky Moun 
tains constituted our furthermost western 
boundary and Texas and adjacent areas 
were not yet a part of our country. To-day, 
when our business interests are globe-e1 
circling, when for many of the necessities 
of our lives we depend on the labor of toil 
ers beyond every sea, our national policies 
can not ignore conditions outside our boun 
daries. We all know that the measures ou 
statesmen now shape, our representatives 
discuss and pass and our citizens have t 
weigh and understand are international i: 
Thos 


array 


relationships. 
that still 
European nation against European nation 


their bearings and 


age-old complications 
and make international combinations per 
odiecally embroiling the world are matters 
now for American consideration and 
American understanding. Respecting thes: 
it is imperative that American democrac: 
must be informed. These matters can no’ 
be intrusted only to our leaders, for 

demoeratie government must have in 

both wise leaders and an enlightened fo! 


lowing. It is indispensable that we have 


a citizenship that, as boys and girls in 
historical 


school days obtained enough 


knowledge so that, as adult citizens the) 





uct upon 


nal 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 

. R. MANN APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
yp. Charles R. Mann, since 1917 an 


il advisor to the War Di partment, ha 


educa 


Ss been 


ypointed direetor of 


D Sam 
1o become Cc 


Dr. Manr 


ication, to sueceed 


] red anes 


— ' 
tv of Buffalo. assumed 

, } +3) + 
es OL airector me basis until the 


ar Department can release him as chairman 


1e 


vilian Advisory Board of the General 


This will ibly be ear in the 
it is stated. 


D 


in 


Department 


entering 


tor 


to 


charge oi the 


\Lann 


vesiigation ol 


1our veal 


Was 


engineering tion made on 


ehalt of a joint committee trom the enginee 


ng societies and the Carnegie Foundation for 


he Advancement of Teaching. The results ot 
shed in “A Study 


publis!} 


S Investigations re publ 
tf Engineering ion,” ied by the 


1919. 


department of phys 


arnegie Foundation From 1896 to 


1914 Dr. Mann was in the 


University of Chicago. 


FROM THE UNITED 
EDUCATION 


RADIO MESSAGES 
STATES BUREAU O} 
ted 


announced the 


JoHN J. Ticert, Un States Commissoner 


beginning of a 


Ol Edueation, 
regular schedule of education messages by radio 
mn Deeember 21. 


The messages will be broadeast Mondays and 


\NNUAL RE} 


FOR VOC 


ment 
‘ ad 
vocational 


as 


compar a 


mpared W 
fiscal 
expansion 1n 
education 


cronstitulion 


The special 
I 


year l! 


programme 


© 


-ORT OF THE FEDERA! 


\TIONAI 


the Federal-ai 


324,247 reported 


BOARD 


EDUCATION 


me yea! 


or the vear ot 46 per ct nt. 


numoer 


ed |; 


~<¢ “COOLS 


Ml 


10,066 rey 


Ol 


ellort 


the board, Mr. Fidler asserts. 


of the Federal Board dux 


the past year has been the development of 


he part 
enrollmen 


part 


as studying 


60,236 


are i! 


time 


} 
Chools, 


school, Accordingly, ot 


133,835 at evening 
} 


all day schools. 


sub ects, 130,97; are 


le 


industrial 


1] 


In trae and 


1 agricultural schools; 


, 


; + ] 
the total 


228,655 pupils are in attendance at 


schools, 


reporied 


DOO: 


SiUS are 


n home economies sehools, and 165,911 are 


reported as 


continuation 


\ NEW 


IXKAPPA 


tion Lratern 


OL interest 
profession, 
College, whe 
College 


Book 


irom 


N. H. 


r 
over, 


Professor 


Kap 


in al 


Pu 


re 
accord ng to 
Kappa Phi 


tha thin 
Le OLMice YY 


lendance al general 


SCHOOLS. 


NATIONAL EDUCAT 
FRATERNITY 


new nati 


1 KAPPA, a 


tv organized with t] 


n students in 


now has chapters at | 


originated, and a 


, first issue 


Kappa,” recen 


f the national secret 


explaining tl 
hur D. Wright 
7 } 


i nas ¢« 


eauc 


time 


pa 


ION 


on as @ 
dartmouth 
Lafiay tle 


i\ 


ar 
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protession: 


promise in this 
Kappa Phi K } is not an honor society in 
usual sense th: terma, although is hoped 
looked 


Mil membership Upon % 


ional hist 


ater need 
protession. 


the t 
we te 


rsOnmuality 


‘end } 


tainly he ee r men of tore 


IS Os rpre . To aid in improving these con 


tions 1s 


di mposed function of Kappa Phi 
Ix tprpea 

The 
are President, Riverda H. Jordan, professor of 
Cornell 


A. R. Gilliland, assistant professor of psychol- 


national officers of Kappa Phi Kappa 


education, University; vice-president, 


ogy, Lafayette College; historian, James G. 


Stevens, instructor in edueation, Dartmouth 
College; treasurer, Wesley R. Jones, instructor 
in French, Dartmouth College; secretary, 
Arthur D. Wright, assistant professor of edu- 


cation, Dartmouth College. 


GOVERNOR-ELECT PINCHOT AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL DUPLICATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


As a step toward elimination of duplication 


in the work of eolleges and universities, Gov- 


ernor-elect Pinchot of Pennsylvania, has ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Dr. John G. 
jowman, chancellor of the University of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. John M. Thomas, president, Penn- 
sylvania State College; Dr. Josiah H. Penni- 
man, acting provost, University of Pennsylva- 
nia; Miss Florence M. Diebert, president State 
Women’s Clubs; Dr. A. A. 


Hanersehlag, ex-president Carnegie Institute of 


Federation of 
Technology; Dr. Henry S. Drinker, president 
emeritus of Lehigh University; Henry Apple, 
of Franklin and Marshall College, and N. M. 
Emery, of Lehigh University, to consider the 
matter of appropriations to edueational insti- 


tutions. 


AND 


SOCIETY 

In his letter to the members of the committe 
Mr. Pinchot 
the expenditure ol 
He said: 


I understar 


that 
State 


warned any “duplication 


funds must be 


out.” 


IS Impossible 


judgment in this matter, esire to 


appoint 


+ + 4 , 
committee to consist oft reads of Pennsvly 


State College, Ponusvivania 


University of | 


University of Pittsbu: together with thr 


_? 


zens chosen from the State at large, 


this ter report to me with r 


and 


tions. suggest that ithe representatives 


three universities, while members of the 
vote, so 


should not be entitled to 


cision reached may be wholly impertial. 


SCHOOL HEALTH SURVEY 
MISSOURI 


rural 


A RURAL 


ONE FIFTH of the school children 
per cent. or more below standard weight; seve 
tenths of them with unfilled decayed tee! 
nearly one half with enlarged, submerged, or 
diseased tonsils; 29 per cent. with defective eye 
sight, uncorrected by glasses,—these are som¢ 
of the findings of a rural school health surve 
of six counties in Missouri recently made by 
Elizabeth Moore for the Missouri Tuberculosis 
Association. 

Diet was another of the problems studied in 
the survey. Only 14 per cent. of the children 
studied were recorded as having a “good diet.” 
“Fair diet” was reported for 18 per cent.; 
“poor diet” for 19 per cent., and “inadequat 
diet” for 45 per cent. 
children drank coffee, and more than a fourth 
Detects 


; 


in diet were found to be almost entirely due to 


Nearly one fourth of the 
ate meat three or more times a day. 


ignorance, rather than to poverty. 
A summary of the recommendations 
follows: 
1. Employ full-time county health officers, 
include in their duties, giving physical exxami 
tions to all school children not already under 


care of school or city physicians. 
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\N APPEAL FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION Of 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR FRENCH SCHOOLS 


Parliament of Fra as voted 750,000 
or a departinen f physical education 
SCI ools and lycees, 

Louis CC, Sehroeder in the imerican Phys 
Education Review tor December. Leon 
mimister ol pubhe education, is re 
to have pul into ope! temporary 


‘tment organized as 


hnic instructions jn the pr 


] 
; ly . 
is help measures of 1 


Europe 


sessed one of th 


zation 





ht 


other 


and mi 


a 
fad 


ons, oO 


men 
tria themselves 


+ 


personal intercourst 
tual isolation 

is surrounded 

lieve the unhappy condit 


an professors, nen of science, writ 


, Who are suffering increasingly f1 


we would urge you to assist 


their 


possible 


to spend holidays 
en be and no form i 


be more useful or more urgently 


to pli 


certain immediately available 


foundations at the disposal of Austrian 


and students ord: to enable 


science 


continue their researches and studles. 


} 


suggestions, which are 


put 


inning of a winter which may 


ive for the fate of Austria, is to 


the utmost the organization of relief 


from as wide a field and in as uniform 


possible. 


 nsecomplished with 


ming assistance of 


nations whose intellectual life 
be strengthening that sense of profession- 
brotherhood which should unite all brain-work 


vou will be taking effective and practical 


» promote intellectual cooperation, and, 


1 will be helping to support civiliza- 
le against the most serious peril 
eon- 


For these reasons we are 


SOCIETY 


? ™ 
appeal is signed Bergson, of 


” 


’ 7 
Franeaise, res 


iemie dent, G. de R 


protessor ot Berne University, and {) 


or of Warsaw Universit) 

EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
T thousand dollars has been placed at 
Russe l, 

the college of commer 

lowa by the 


York 


n lowa of 


Eduea 


New City, with 
the cost OL si 
lation to other state exp 
Russell Prot 
Stone in carrying on the work are Roy W 


nn. ZF. G. Holy, T. L. Hoffaker and H 


Davis, all of the University ot lowa. 


ting Dean and 


PRESIDENT J. C. 


State 


Brown, of the St. ¢ 


Teachers College, was recently ele 
president of the Minnesota Edueation As 


tion, 


Dr. 


College, 


ALLAN Hopen, president of Kalam 


has announced that the college w 
begin in February a campaign to add $600,000 
to its present endowment. 


NEW 


College 


Roi kt 


former) 


members of the faculty of 


inelude Jordan Cavan, 


Butler College, who is associate 


Norman S&S. 


prolesso 


education, and Hayner, who 


finished his residence for the doctorate 


ciology at the University of Chicago, w 


associate professor of sociology and 


work. 
ON 7, and 8 


Rand, of Harvard University, will give a 


February 6, Professor | 


of public lectures at the University of C 


on “The Latin Literature of the Renaissance, 
in connection with a course ealled “Survey « 


+} > ” 
the Renaissance. 


Witrorp M. Arrkin, formerly head ot 
Scarborough School, N. Y., 
1 


now director ol the John Burroughs School, 


Searborough, 


country day school located outside of St. Lo 
Mo., to be opened for students in Septem) 


1923. 





rradu 


| wel 


’ fey 
nN 


Harvard 


nave been 


lrom Cairo. 
ted States. 


voung men will study th test develop- 


n manutlacturing roe hn aceora 


an agreement bet ‘n the American 
oi OF mini 


All ot 


PRESENTATIVES ol 


al organizati nty-five 
Owing? comm 


Lne 


ime i ’ - al hs SPE. CORRESPONDENCE 


e united. 


ner-Sterling 
nittee on I 


pending 
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the sixteen eredits required 
uld be claimed for participa- 
As these 


alled outside activities. 


and numerous 
school became more com 
‘alized that there 


eredit. Lt 


dent that a few students of 


was ho 


definite means awarding this 


became e\ 
unusual ability 


bution lo the =~ 


further 
were making the largest econtri- 


ool community life while others 


were contri ng little or nothing. Further 


more, some students were claiming eredit for 


extra-curricular activities who had not shown 


} ] ] 1 
dependab and who had not learned or been 


responsibility for the success 


W | ny i cept 


f the activity for which they were 
. 


ng credit at the expense of the more earn- 


efforts of tellow students. 


In order (1) to establish a just and uniform 
basis for granting extra-curricular credits; (2 
to encourage more students to participate in 
extra-curricular activities, thereby training a 
larger number in initiative and leadership; (3) 
to develop dependability and 


and (4) 


responsibility, 
to aid in the seleetion of honor stud- 
ents, a point system has been devised and put 
nto operation.! ; 

The matter was considered for somdtime by 
groups of students and those in charge of ex- 
tra-curricular activities with the result that all 


the activities in the school for which neither 


academic nor non-solid eredit was already given 


were listed and evaluated according to their 


importance by the faculty and representative 
students. It that the 
important position—president of the stud- 
] 


body 


groups of was agreed 


should be rated at 20 merit points, 
| other activities reeeiving less in order 
After all the rat- 


ings were completed by this means, an activi- 


of their lesser importanee. 


hes record card was planned whieh provided 
for the following information: 

1. Name, elass, date. 
“. Number of 


3. Total 


eard, 


merit points from previous eards. 


1This same plan, somewhat 
in the Winfield 


adopted at the 


modified, is used 
High School. 
and 


Council. 


Junior It was 


suggestion of the 


request 
through 


students their 


AND 


SOCIETY (Vou. XVI, N 


Merit points from present cat 


points up-to date. 
Activity —entered according 
m reverse side of card, or 
nvolving responsibility, not in conn 


for which credit is given.’’ 


Amount of time s} 


work 
icipant, <A, 


president 


ature and amount of done. 


- + 


=e 
of student 


pau 
student superior 
A—for unusual dependability 
and work w ll don 
qualities 
»pendal 


work DO iN done. 


and me 


and 


A, B, or C, 


by faculty >} 


When an activity is completed each stud 
] 


responsible for 


record ecard being turned in at the office, p 


who has participated is 


erly filled out and rated. ’ the 
he is assured of the maximum number of merit 
points for ithat activity. If he is unfortunate 
enough to have earned a rating of B or C, le 
is awarded less than this maximum number of 
points according to the nature of the actiy 
The seorer is the principal or his associate 
These cards are kept on file by name and 
total of points to date shown on the last 
for each student avoids the necessity of a pr 
manent activities record card as was original) 
planned. At the end of each year, the to 
points for that year is transferred to the 
ents permanent school record. From this 
ord of merit points which he has won, 
student may claim extra-curricular § activil 
credit—80 points being required for one credit 
Some desired results have been obtained: (1 
students who actually make the contributions 
to the life of the school are the ones to whom 
credit is given. (2) Students are impressed 
with the fact that if they accept any office o1 
part in any activity, strict dependability and 
This is 


evidenced by the fact that no ecards with | 


responsibiliy are expected of ‘them. 


rating and very few with B rating are turned 


in. In all instanees (which are few) 

students signally fail in some undertaking, due 
to lack of effort on their part, no rating 1 
(3) Student officers and 


chairmen, as well as faculty sponsors, are givet 


asked for by them. 
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DISCUSSION 
THE STUDENTS’ COMPLAINT 
ENTS are complaining 
n ‘their daily 


il papers 


iortage wu 


i his 


compiall 


, , 
one 1ocally, 


chow 


universities the country- 


on th "11 tne s 


g voice to the complaint that they do not 


as able and learned professors as they 


idents—“wish 


and deserve.” The students 


urge that everything possibie 


AND 


lHlow 


-one on the to 
West, 


udent are 


would 


alone. 


able men 


put 


not 


SOCIE 


many 


voung 


Ain 


pecome C¢ 


heip, 


“l and 


’ 
Will 


students 


‘oviem., 
ass mate 


and most 


men. C15 moveme 


\\ 


young men will turn 


mons, DuUl not belore, 


4} ] 
hemselves 
rofesso! 


put man cannot 


In commun 


honored, a Lrood!\ 


devote themselves 


} 1 
eisewhere, 


desi 
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and inspiring professors, I see no other abler and more inspiring professors strike 


the long run than that they should an illustration of tthe occasional iro: 


niluence and example to encourage iate, They want them and yet their pu 


number of talented young men to de- opinion is such that they stifle them 


to scholarship, so that they 


become professors in our colleges T) hi Beta Kappa is the greatest of 
jut this encouragement is rary fearned societies among our 

ng in the publie opinion of our aduate and it ts open only to those 

In order to make a place for listing themselves in scholarship. 


must “get out and do some natural assumption would be that in ou 


he must try win ; tutions of higher learning membership 


the Phi Beta Kappa society would be ‘Ol 


the 


“govern rreatest honor that could tall to 
a college publica- udent. It may be so in some uni\ 


who become the bus he seniors at 


football ‘team is mo. on | by a majority that thev woul 
t the student body thi ? arhil peta Kappa kev to a “P” won « 
who wins a Phi Beta Kappa key, and this key ithletie field; but in most of our ecolleg 


nd done, almost the only ve} s I believe that a majority 

honor that fs the lot ot chosen few would prefer t) is awarded 
iblic opinion, steadfastly devote , have plaved on the team in one 

their time and strength to Is really not si 


iew are the ones Wid, ist) ung men and I do not take it 


to be dep] red is the 
ss. At any rate, they are scholar which is < 
o than are the captains and freely expressed by college undergra 
iletiec teams. I have real respec The student 


s who get more than th 
young man who plays football during his 


undergraduate years, not because he en tion in so olleres and h: taken 
a feeling of loyalty to his oan the 
he same time does his worl P 


ta Kappa society read bacel 


jave known many such; but the 1 ociety of “dumbbells or “ivory to] 


} 


against their becoming great forma litiatiens and admits to men 


vho are “good 


ispiring university pro- ver done well in their st 


mCi = 


do not come from among louse that makes fraternit 
undergraduates, where will the old a friend of mine la spring that 
? It takes a minimum of wo thousand Kappa Beta P 


} } 17 ani! y »wertt ; ‘ 4 ’ = * 
001, college and university, ents. hen I th 


biiiim OL 


research, to make a seholar. And ‘iv with invert ‘tters and inverted 
; least, there mu the campus of ma 
his incentive should be in  leges and universities without a word of 
a comfortable livelihood, which it body, I wonder what 
an adequate salary, but there must be happen if the men who were farthest 


other inducements as well, for it is not likely making a place on the Varsity footba 
any young man will ever turn to pure” should effect a mock organization and 


ip as an easy road 'to wealth. sweaters with the letters upside down. 


present clamor of student bodies for there is no need of wondering. The 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
NATIVE AND ACQUIRED MENTAL ABILITY 
AS MEASURED BY THE TERMAN GROUP 
JEST OF MENTAL ABILITY 
THe nature of the changes which oceur with- 
in a given group of pupils, as indicated by 
uceessive applications of the same or similar 
into the char- 


croup tests, offers some insight 
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ne time 
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The distributi 
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he end Ol ne year, 


near 


"I 4 } } 
pupius according to classes and ages is s 


n Table 1. It will be noted 
¢lasses listed in Table 1. 

Was neluded 
it was housed 


Was not an inte 


organization. 

As already stated ty ts were 

perhaps more properly, two forms of the 
at times seven and one-third months a 

Correlation be 


+> 0108. 


The Pearson Coefiicient of 
the seores of the tests was .875 
indicates that the 


correlation value 


a reliable measure of something, and 
something changed with a high degre 


pe 


intervening between tests. In other words, 


this 


congruity within the group during the 


place of any individual in the total dist 


tion was nearly the same for both tests. 


TABLE 1. 


-GRADE DISTRIBUTI 
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Total 


It will not be attempted to deiine what 
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is which the tests measure. 


“something” 
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e sources of ability, «., heredity, : stimu 
iting environmental inthnences. » adduce 
the conelusion that the tests are true indices of 
native ability howeve the score may be in 
Hhluenced by environmental faetors, from the 
pointed out Pearson Co 

Correlation between the seores ol 

two forms administered at widely different 
was so high. This means that once pupils 

are ranked by the test, they tend to retain the 
sume ranks within their groups on succeeding 
tests. We may accept the scores as a fairly 
accurate criterion of relative native ability. 
The relative nature of this indieated ability 
must, however, be emphasized, for the “rela 
tion-to-what” element is important. The sizes 
of scores on any single test are so modified by 
the peculiar environment of the group that it 
is not safe to compare the scores of pupils of 
school A with the seores of pupils of school B 
unless the effeets of environment can be made 
constant. Otherwise the possible fluctuations 
in seores of pupils with the same mentality 


may render comparisons valueless. Neither ean 


pupils tested) in Septem in be 

pupil tested in May, even though 

ences be compensated by making 
allowanees in scores, because of the tacto 
environmental influences. Such are some ot 
mpleations of our data. Farther evidence 
to the relative sizes of these two increment! 
ntelligenece which manifest themselves in 
growth profile of the gr ill be pres 

in due order. 

Both lines A-2 and B-2 on Chart 1] 
pear to be nearly straight, and progress stead 
upward from the eighth grade to the twell 
vrade. The lines would have been fair 
straight if the ordinates had not been placed 
on an age scale, but the fact that they straigh 
ened appreciably when the ordinates were so 
placed indicates that progress in ability in the 
tests is, as we should expect, conditioned some 
what by age. The influence of introducing the 
age scale here is to make the growth appea 
proceed at more nearly a constant rate fo: 
ages. The rate is not constant however. 


slightly diminishes after the tenth or eleventh 


Chart 1 
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we have in the extra st . t the li 


the grades of median ages below sixteen 


lence of the influence of the development ol 
We have in the 


nger students then, two kinds ot 


ve inherited capac 
growth to 
msider, growth due to development of native 
ibility, and growth due to the influence of en 


mronment. Presumably, in the upper grades, 


zrowth due to environment is predominant. It 
5 not true, as we shall see later, that the other 
ype is not present, but it is probably present in 


Thus 


kands of growth which have been registered in 


smaller amount. we see evidence of two 


he test scores. We find that not only is the 
rate of growth superior for the younger stud- 
We 
oalurally expect an increase in quantity where 


nis, but the quantity as well. would 


ve have superior rate. We can only emphasize 


he fact that the values of both diminish ap- 


That 


int may be sixteen years, as suggested above, 


preciably at some point in the age scale. 


and it may be earlier, we have no conclusive 
in our data. 
B-1, A-3, 
the 


videnece as to its exact location 
[t we examine the lines marked A-l, 
6-3, which pass through class scores at 
also 


juartile points, we find that growth is 


irly uniform for all groups at the quartile 


well as at the median 


with the exception of grade ten at the lowest 


ints as points, 
juartile, where a peculiar situation appears. 
‘he reasons for the fluctuations of the eurve 
here are a little obscure. The purpose in study 
ing growth at the quartile points as well as at 
he median points was to see if the pupils who 
ire less bright, or more bright, respectively, 
han the medians for their groups, exhibited 
iny different growth tendencies than normal 
upils. No peculiar significance could be at- 
ached to the results of this phase of the study. 
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cate that a iarge amount 
successive tests 


rhe 


Vv the 


ining. absolute 


e vVarmous Classes al 


vhth grade, 22 points ; 


rade, 1) po nts; eleventh 


th grade, 12 points 


e twelve po nts advance made Dy\ 


grade from the greater advance 


twenty-two points made by the eighth g 


nd twenty points made by the ninth and 


ades respectively, and say that what 


or these three grades, eight to ten points, 


increase due to native capacity develop 


ig in the younger children; while the twelve 


points common to all the grades is the amount 


whieh has resulted from school and environ 


mental stimulation. Perhaps we should not be 


warranted in setting such definite limits to the 


two types of development by such a method of 


easy to see however, that the 


the 


analysis. It is 


growth during school year exceeds the 


natural bounds of development for all classes 


by the following method of reasoning. Since 


the ninth grade is ten and one-half months 


older than the eighth grade (using median age- 
n the respective groups), and made a median 


-core twenty points higher than the eighth 


vrade in the first test, then for an age diffe: 
ence of seven and one-third months, we should 
expect a corresponding score-increase of about 
The eighth graders actually 


lourteen points. 


nereased their score on the second form of the 
test seven and one-third months later by twen 
ty-two points. This leaves a difference of about 


eight attributable to school] training 


What 


would have done if they had been tested by the 


points 


this identical group of eighth graders 


ame sort of group test a year after the first 


croup test was administered is problematical 
It is a reasonable assumption that they would 
not have increased their score to the point that 
the rate of increase during the seven and one 
third months of school training would indicate; 
otherwise they would be an exceptionally bright 
end of 


group of children, and at the the high 


school course, even though the rate were late: 


diminished corresponding to the rates shown 





or the upper grades, they cou assed as 


a group of near geniuses. The rate of progress 


lor the entire chool, when averaged up, thirds points; tor the eleventh 


tmounts to about thirty points per year. If it points; for the twelfth rade, direct 
were maintained for ni ‘~w ovears, thirty tion impossible, but assumed 

wint would be a rether 1 wh progress if I the eleventh 
o expect [rom al vroup, as a normal per » just as much in 
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a part, show! ween school years. rhe greatest selection of over-age 
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with respeet t the eth \ ! . ! the that is where the ordinates are elose 
y ry 


chool. We have cood rround tor ‘il eing, Chart 2 rives a cross-section 


then, that the ts u t ransterred, or amount of growth exhibited by the 


ceneral the amount ot trans groups. Here we find also that 
ferred training probably depends directly on growth is greater for the younger cl 


at the cumulative effects for the older ones, though pres! 


of transterred training determine pupils’ actual appreciable extent in the * group 


i ih { 


mental ability and permanent growth from year mount of growth at the various age 

to year. While this actual ability may depend (the ages considered were those at 

directly on apacity, the two are not the first test): 

synonymous, for environment is actor which ‘ yes 34 points 
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assimilate material tow th, and is constant year 37 points 
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nal growth of over thirty points, while all the s reached. The cross section of abilitv trom 
thers grow about twenty points or less. The the years thirteen to eighteen and one-half as 
imbers of pupils represented in some of the 


ere repres¢ nted is about what we should ex 


rroups are very small, and probably render the pect to find in any normal school where ability 
findings unreliable. According ito the findings, om young to old tends to increase, but where 
rrowth probably proceeds at a considerable exceptions occur at both ends of the age seal 
ister rate for those under fourteen and one some of the voungest being ‘brightest, and som 
alf years than for those above fourteen and of the oldest the dullest of the students In 
me-half years. The lines on the chart which his case, however, from the year eighteen and 
median score points for both the tests run one-half upward, ability takes a decided jump 
‘om lett to right of the chart in a very irregu and presents an unusual situation One ex 
ir fashion. Ability in the youngest age group = planation for if is that a small and s« 
ppears to be greater than in some of the im lect group, and not truly representative of 
i ely succeeding ones. The distribution of airgver groups. Some of them have been re 
nlity in this group as evidenced by the first irded in school for reasons ot ub ' 
nd third quartile points 1s nearly as grea ix is neces- Lo ell Lp pre Ind 
pre ad of ability lo the entire school, the o ihe War, ere 
ghiest young pup ls approximating the in \s a matter of pure tatis ( ‘ 
gence of the brightest old pupil Winule results of a iltemp o dete \ 
nlity of the groups dee] nes until we reach Core for the vounger c} ildre: co i por’ 
e age of fourteen, it then tends to improve © less closely than scores for old ‘ ‘ 
the age of sixteen is reached. Here it may be of interest here. Corr Oo welLweel 
iains constant until the age seventeen and cores O e first test and the sco o ‘ 
half years is reached, after which it de cond test were made for all f ge-group 
ies until the age eighteen and one-half vears Chart 2. The results are tabulated belo 
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We find 


numbers are very small, the highest correla 


are the 


The 


16-5 for instance, has a cor 


tions result from groups whose scores 


most widely distributed over the scale. 


16-0 to 


ave group 


relation of .965, and reference to Chart 2 will 


show that the distribution of seores for this 


group as shown by the distances between 


the first and third quartile points is greater 
than for the groups on either side of it, for 
which groups the correlations are also smaller. 
(ther similar cases could be pointed out here. 


The size of the correlations, then, depends a 


great deal on the distribution of scores, and 
a test which accurately measures small differ- 
ences is much superior for statistical purposes 


over a test which is sealed in larger units. 
CONCLUSIONS 
Sununarizing this study of growth, we have 


evidenee for the following conelusions: 


1. Two applications of the Terman Group 


Test in its two forms made possible the study 
of the growth profile of the school for the peri- 


od between tests. During this period two kinds 


of growth appear to have influenced test scores: 


First, there is growth due to physiological 


development of native capacity, which was 


most apparent in the seores of the vounger 
pupils. 

Second, there is growth due to the influence 
of the school environment which had a deeided 
niluence in stimulating ability so far as test 
The ability so 


shown 


performance measures ability. 


mulated by the school was to be too 


permanent acquisition of the 
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It was probably as 


pup ls. put a port 
} 


lated 


n the mental growth of the pupils 
proportion to native capagity. 

2. Added quantity and rate of growth fo 
vounger pupils gave positive evidence ot 
influence of an undeveloped but develop 
native capacity which was not a factor jr 

the scores for the older pupils. 

3. The 


quantities for all ages and all classes gave « 


presence of growth in ¢onside: 
dence of the effect of the envirenment irr 
tive of native capacity. 

4. On the half the grov 


measured by the tests for all the grade grou. 


whole, about 


uwppeared to be due to the development of n 
tive capacity; and about half was due to tray 
The 


tended to be 


favor of 
half 
half 


developing nativ. 


Ing. proportion in training 
for the upp. 


for the 


more than 


and less than lowe 


The 


whilitv as a factor 


grades 
grades. presence ot 
in determining the scores iy 
the upper grades was explained by the presence: 
in the upper grades of relatively more young 
students than are present in the lower grades 


The 


largely determine the composition of the upp« 


selective processes of the high sche 
grades. 

5. Growth by age groups exhibited tendenc +: 
largely normal to any school situation. Son 


of the youngest pupils are the brightest 
some of the oldest the dullest, but the tendene 
s for ability to increase, up to about «:xtes 
vears of age, with increase in age. The act 
amount of growth for pupils under fourte: 
and one-half vears of age averaged over t! 
points, while the amount for pupils above 
age averaged less than twenty points, dm 
the time intervening between tests. 

6. The function of environment in deter 
ing test scores is important enough to inva 
many comparisons that might be made betwee 
groups in different schools, or groups tested 
determine relative mer 


different times, to 


ability. Such comparisons are valid only 
pup Is tested at the same time, and w 
same environment, unless the vamahility 
nt has been counteracted. 
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examine the merits of this book. Price, 50 Cents. geese ; — . R cee ype ot OF gal? pa : Post 
Superintendents and Principals desiring to examine it, . on i . ad * 
send one free if you will return it if not found satis pare s 
tory f satisfactory a trial order is desired , mec ' > 
} 2 ee D. VAN NOSTRAND & COMPANY P 


New York. N. Y ‘ 


Chautauqua Publishing Co., Warren, Pa. 8 Warren Street. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


Read by All Progressive Educators 


Superintendents, principals and teachers 
are coming more and more to realize the 
importance of motion pictures, slides and 
other visual tools as adjuncts to regular 
methods of teac hing—they read VISUAL 
EDUCATION regularly, and are thus en- 
abled to keep in close touch with the many 
interesting developments that are con- 
stantly taking place in this great field. 


A prominent high school principal 
writes: “VISUAL EDUCATION is a very 
interesting and valuable educational peri- 
odical. At the present time we have a 
moving picture machine in our school; I 
have found that your reviews of films are 
reliable and certainly worth-while.” 


You will find that any single issue is 
fully worth the subscription price of $1.00 
a year. 


Send in your subscription NOW, so we 
may start it with the December issue. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
809 Washington Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 








Research Prize of $1,000 


The Ellen Richards Research Prize 
is offered for award in the year 1923 
Theses by women based on indepen- 
dent laboratory research are eligible 
for competition and must _ reach 


the Committee before February 25, 


1923. 


For circulars of information and 
application blank, apply to 


DR. LILIAN WELSH, 


Goucher College Baltimore, Maryland 


For further information apply to 
the Secretary, Mrs. Samuel F. Clarke, 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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Dolphin 


represents 


THE ALDINE 
GROUP OF 
TEXTBOOKS 


on Reading, Spelling and Language 

















Why are these books giving such 
eminent satisfaction the world over? 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
= Publishers 


73 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 
623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 
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DOLLAR 
Just OFF the Press B O O K The Only Up-to-date 


30 Compact Volumes Encyclopedia 
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Subscribers yA... 

include: UST as America leads the world in recon- Li i — 

struction wealth, invention , manufacture,so 

Yale The AMERICANA establishes a new lead- | “This is the first 
Harvard ership over all reference works. | edition of 
Princeton The revolutions in thought and progress, brought any one of | 
Vassar about by the War, made all encyclopedias the larger | 
Mc Gill obsolete. A restatement of the Worlds knowledde | encycloped- | 
JohnsHopkins thus became imperative. The AMERICANA | jas to be | 
Michigan gives a wide view of the world as it is today — published | 
Ohio S$ tate not as it was ten years ago. since the 
Olrio Wesleyan COPYRIGHTED -—- 1920 close of the 
Vermont — European 
Virdinia ais oe eae War.’ 

prob I encyct Cl OPE ‘DIA. AMERICANA | 

Penn i] CORPORATION _ ees | 
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The Mental Camera 





Hk mind is far more efficient 

in photographing pictures than 
in recording spoken or printed in- 
formation. ‘To simplify instruc- 
tion and make lasting impressions, 
illustrate vour talks with pictures, 
enlarged on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
BALOPTICON 


The Perfect Stereopticon 





The Balopticon projects any kind of pictures, whether 
on slides, post cards or in books—also specimens and other 
opaque subjects. For strength, efficiency and ease of opera- 
tion insist on a Balopticon. With gas-filled Mazda lamp it 


almost runs itself. 


Write for detatled information and suggestions for using. 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus 
i (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicrographic Apparatu: 
-f' Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Telescopes, Magnifiers, Automobile Lenses, 
=s and other high-grade Optical Products. 
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Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


581 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London 




















